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ABSTRiCT . . • 

Research has shown that nonverbal variables have a 
strong infltfence on classrooa coaiunication. This paper examimes the 
way- in which coaiunication in the classroom is affected by the 
variables of diiStance^ physical environment^ facial expression^ vocal 
cuesr posture and gestures ^ touch, use of tiae^ physical ' 
attract ivenessr and dreM.- Each variable is separately discussed in 
terms of research into its actual and potential effects. 'The paper 
then calls for an approach to the study of <:lassrcom communication in 
lihicb such variables are isolated and individually investigated. 
(GW) . ' ^ 
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^ ' ' Abstract " * ^ 

" ' - Thi^ ■ paper "Hrgue's tt^at' nonveTtal"^"vaTl'ab"l'e'S ""h'av^'" "a' ^^s^trOTg 

^influence on classroom communication and should, therefore} 
be studied carefully and 'systematically. It is suggested that 
cl-assroom interaction is affected by the communicators' use of 

* * • 

distance physical environment, :[acial expression,, vocal^cues, 
posture,' gestures, touch, time, physical -attractiveness , "and 
drefes. Each of these variabi^s^^ is separately discussed in, terms 
of its actual and potential effects. 



NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION IN THE CLASSROOM: AN OVERVIElA' 



i 



Charles M. Galloway, one of the most prolific writers on 
the subject of nonverbal communication in the classroom, views 
educators as "multi-se-nsory organisms who only occasionally 
talk." Recently he wrote: 

^ / ^ . • 

For more than two decades, teacher behavior 

research focused on the ^signif^ance. of verbal 
communication patterns. PotentT&l studies of'^'the 
^ teacherVs nojiVferbaT influence wei^'e considered 
* unnecesafery antl irrelevant. Research ^tudies of 
the past few years have /Changed this view, and we ^ 
kre beginning to recognize the importance of non- 
verbal behayi^^ between teacher and studqj^it. Non- 
verbal influei^es tfo seem to have an effect on the 
nature and quality of classroom interaction. 
(Galloway, 197^: p. 305.) 

The importance of nonverbal communication irt the ^ 
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classroom may be even greater than he iiiiplies. Harrison, 

(19^5) reported that in face-to-face c-onimunication a maximum 

of 'thirt(ty-five percent ^'S^^'^'^lie social * meaning is transferred 

in the verbal message. Mehrabian (1973)» basemen his res.ear^ch, 

stated Jhat the verbal content of a, message .contributes only 

seven percent of the total message. 

Evans, (1969) studied tfie communicative beliavior of 
bioloqv ^teacher3 and, conclijded , that a majgrity , of .their 

behavior related to confent development and classroom 
management was nonverbal, Balser J 1 969-) also studied the ^ 
behavior of biology teachers, though his v/ork^ is generalizable 
tO/any subject area, and reported that approximately seventy- ' 
five percent of classroom management behavior v;as nonverbacT. ^ 
These studies cast doubt on the assumption made by some 
\ interact|.orVs,analysis researchers (Flanders^ i960 ; Withall,^^ 
19i^9)' that teacher behavior is adequately represented by ^ . 
verbal behavior^*. 

Smith il^(A) noted that teachers' nonverbal b-ehaviors. 

"are taken by pupils as signs^ o-f^the psychologica^l state of' 

«^ ^ « ' - ♦ V 

the -teacher. " ^ ^ • - ^ 

^ Rosenthal and Jacobson's Teach'^r Expec tat ions for the 

Disadvarita^ed\ Suggested that," through nonverbal bebavi(;yri 

\ teachers • expectaTioVs for the'"prbgre'ks'" of their stu^nts 

/ became self*- fulfilling prophecies. 

^Nonverbal cornrnunication in the classroom 'occurs through 

t^Jie use^of distance, physical environment, facial expression, 

4'^ v<xcal cues, poT^ture^^ gestures, touch, time, physicai 

attract iverjens^ and -dreSr/. -Each will be .separately discussed. 



Dirstance , ' • * ^ ' ' , ' ^ 

Horizoni:al Distance . The^horizorrtal distancre between, 
teacher and. students appears to be of conseque^ice^^^chwebal 
and CTieriirj (1972) found ^that el^efnentary school children 
s^ted in -the front row v;ere more attentiv^ and were 

evaluated more positively- by 'their ^teachers than ^e^e stidents 

^ » . \ . ^ " 

'Who Sat'xn the middle and back rov/s , 

^ ' • ^ 

Edward" T.'. Hall's categories .can l^nd *ins ight . Hall (1966) 

s ' ' ' ' 

specifi.es fo^i^r* distance zones which are commonly observed b;/ 
• i> # 

North i^ericans, T>he first is intimate distance , v/hich runs 

from actual tou^,hing to eighteen inches. As iNts name would 

imply, this 2one is r.eserved for those v/ith whom one is ' ^ 

intimate'. At this distance the physical presence of another 

*is overv/)ieIiring , Intrusion into one's intimate space is^ such 

an unsettling experienc^^ that pblice interrogators sometimes . 

use this technique to hveo^ down 'a susfect'^ composure. 

Similarly, ^teachers v/ho violate studeriW^ intimate space 

are likely to be perceived as. intruders. 

. ^ Personal distance runs from eighteenyinches to f our 

feet. This is the distance at which good friends are 'likely 

to interact. This would also seem to be 'the most appropriate 

f 

distance for a teacher and student .to discuss ^personal • 
affairs such as "grades , ^"condUc1i7 private problems,"" etc. ' 

Social di:?tance exists f^om four to* twelve Tee'^. Its ^ 
close 'phase seems to be an appropriate' distance" for casual 
friends and ^acquaintances to interact. The far phase of 
social distance r^uires that a listener resort to visual 
cues. Without raising the -voi^e ^le^vel to a point which pnly 

( • ■ . ■ ■ . • 



'formal sg.ydbles a,r^ pog5ibla^, it Jfs difTicuLt for^'perS"on 
to be hea^rd. at- te.rt or twelve f^e^t,' The listener therefore 
needs^to look -up and v/^-fch the eyes an dv lips in order ^ to : 
receive a complete message. 

The outermost zon^ extends outward from twelve^ feet. ^At 
\ublic dj^stancG "a^ speaker becomes formal. 'He^ lectures' rather 
'"than converses and his language, -ton^ oS voice,, and gestures 
support his formal posture. Some teachers maintain this 
distance^ be lAv-e en themselves and their students .'As a result, 
their classes are g^enerally formal, and s6tne students ^rriay ' 
feel tha*.the teacher is cold and distarit. 

Hall's system for the categorization of distance can 
constructively be used tcr lend insight into -the nature . of * 
various student-teacher interactions. It ^liould be noted, 
howeverv that appropriate distance is determined by a myriad 
of variables including the situation, the nature of tj^ie • * 
relationship; the topic. Qf conversation, and the physical 
constraints v;hi^h *are present. ^ - 

Vertical Nsl^stance . The ^ ef f ec^|;s of vertical distance in 
the classroom ha*^ not recei^ved any systematic att,erttion. 
Nonetheless-r^there are some genaralizaticns "wt^^h can 'be 
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made. The vertical distance betv;den communicators^ is often 
indicative of the degree of dpminance and siibordiAance in 
the r^lationshifP. People ar^e affected by lite-rally looking 
up--a1^r looking down on another person. ^ V 

This author, in an' attempt -to have ^oache^ understand 
ihe'nuances of vertical distance, ha^^ 'devised 'an activity 



whix:h he 'has* used in communic action w6rkshoj5S designed for 
educators. The workshop participants are asked ^ to pa-ir'u^^* 
and theh to role play a discussion in which a student wants 
^a gr^de changed and , -the ifea;cher does^ not want to change it. ^ 
They begin the conversation seated opposite each other, 
sev(?ral minutes later the teacher standi^ while the' student, 

^ . ^ ' 

remains geated,'and a fw mmutes^ aft^r-^that the teacher 
stands 'on a chair while the student continues to remain 
Seated., ^When the activity is later debriefed and discussed, 
those who played teachers rquort^d that asHhey stood higher 

* 0 

over the students they becarrie mote and -rnorie dominant, 

agi'essive, and authoritarian. Those wKo played students 

re]^rt%that they became increasfingly ^intimidated as the *. 

teacher rose above them. 

The implications are that vertical distance can be used 

by teachers both ^s*a tool and. as a weapon. Teachers', and 

especially thosfe* who work with small cihildren, should 

realize that students will interact most comfortably with ^ 

a teacher when they are both on the* same vertical plane. 

Used 'in this way^, an understanding of vertical distance can 

•become a tool for improved teacher-studenl communication. 

On the other hand, the disciplinarian can put this information 

to use in order to gain psychological advantage over an 

i 

unruly student. ' , . ' ♦ - . ' 

P hysical Environm^cnt - ^ ' — 

Considering hov; essentially different collef^e is frdm 
kindergarten, it is surprising to note^ how. little difference 
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* exists 'be.tween a college classroom and- a kindergarten 
classroom. Often, th^se roorr^s can be. distinguished only by 
the 5ize of the students' chairs • 

^ ^ ! « ' . 

' Robert Sommer provides us v/ith perspective: . ^' ^ 

Tfie prGsQnt reo^^angular room 'with its straight 
rows of ohairs and wide v/indows y/as .intended 
to provide for venilation ,*.lighti quick. * 
* departure, ease of surveillance, and a host 
of other legitimate needs as they. existed iyi 
the early l900's. Before the advent of'the ^ 
electric light, it often t^equired''legislative 
% action to cortipel econony-minde'd school boards 
' to ^provide adequate fenestration. The t^^Dical 

long narrow shape resulted from' a desire to 
• get light across the room* The front of each 
room v/as determined by window iocation", since 
pupils had to be seated so- that wir)dov/ light 
came over the left- shoulder. Despite nev/ 
developments in lighting, acoustics, and structure^ 
most schools are still boxes filled with cubes, 
each containing a specified number of cKairs 
in straight rows, (Sornmier, 1969: PP- 98-99.) 

The' entire* question .of the inf llience , of the classroom, 
physical envi|^onm.en»t on student and teacher behavior remains 
relatively unexplored, Soirie research, hov;ever, has b^en ^ 
undertaken .and can provide us-v/ith some initial data on 
student participation in varying classroom envi!ronments , 

Sommer«(1969) selected six different types of clas^xii^fi^ 

Sot his study. He sought to compare the amount of student 

participation in the varying , classrooms and to 'analyze the 

particular aspects of participatory behavior in each type. 

The different types of rooms i^iclnded 's.eminar^ rooms with 

movable chairs - usually arranged in the shap^ of a horse- <1 

^ r 

shoe; laboratories v/hich represented an 'extreme m straight 
rov^ seating; one room v/hlch warj v/indovvless, and 'one v/ith an 
entire wall of windows.. • , , ■ ' 
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* A distaatfe for the. laboratory' rooms ar>d €Ke windowless _ 
rooms/ was demonstrated through 'Sev^ra?.. attempts, by 
instructors and- st^Ud^r/ts t.b ch^.nge roomq • Comparisons shov/ed 

that' in semihar ro^orhs Tev/er "people ^arti(>tpai^^ trnt -^f or ;- 

longer periods of time, Ther-e^w'^e no differences between 
open and windowlqss. rooms v/ith respect to par ticipq^tion • 

behavior, • * ' / . ' ' ^ ^ i ► 

When seminar rooms were analyzed s,eparat9lyfej|ommer^ 
.tioted that mocst participation came frcwn those students ^ * 
seated directly opjfgsite the instructor. Students avoij^ed 
thp tv/o chairr. on either sicle'^oT the instructor and when a 
student /did o-cupy one of those s^ats l^\^as geheral]>y 
silent 'throughout the' entire periocK:'^ ' t 

In straight' row rooms . the following ol5s^rvations were / 
mad^i (1) Students within eye coni;act of 'the instructor 
participate mor.e, (2) There is a tendency \or more 
participation to occur in the center secti/6ns^of each row 
and for participation ta 'decrease from tl(e front^of th^ ^ 
'room to the rears (3) Participation decreg.ses as class . • 
size increases, ^ 

• Summer 's^ findings were supported by Adams and Bidd^^e 
(1970), Their researfch, conducted on students fi^m grafles . 
1, 6, and 1 1 , ^f ound 'tl^at most, student participation came 
from students ' seated in the center of the- room. Sixty-three 
percent of Jjj^e 11 76^ observed behaviors c'ame from students 
located one behirvd the other- down the center of the room,' , 
As the author:: point out, "it is now porjsible to .discriminate 
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an are^a^Qf the cl&.ssroom tha.t Seems to be literally and 
figuratively the^center of activity.'* 
• J-< -J. Thompson (1973; 3^) contradicts th^se finding,. * 

He sayS: "Current studies shov/ that with the except'ion of 
the fro^t rov/, students along. the side v/alls participate 



more 



than any otj;ier group of students in the room." Thgmpson^ 
however, fails to cite these studies and this author has 
never seen any evidence which would lend sup;^ort to Thompson's 
claim. ^ ' \ 

How can this inio^rmation be of to^ a teachier? It 

seetns that a student sends a message' about himself by v;here 

♦ 

he chooses to sit. A teacher may a^sum^e '^that a -studeht Vho' 
seats, himself in the ^ront row wants to become involved, 
' Teachers sho^jld "be careful, ftowever, not to«play \o these 
\ students at the expense o.f th6 rest of the class. Student^^ 

v/ho seat them3elves at the bacll of the- room w^nt to maintain 
maximum distance betv/een them^lves and the teacher. -The ^ 
exient to whi-ch a teacher will seek to-'i^nvolve these 
students -is likely to be the result of an individual's 
^ov/n pecjagogical decision. Somie teachers v/ill be content 
v/ith minimal disruption fromi the rear, v/hile others will 
assumie that these are the students v/ho , need the most help. 
Gome teacfh^_§ may Want to arrange stuc^nts"'" desks 
* * a circle or open ^square configuration. Sommer reported that 

• these arrangements res\alt in greater participation but 
frdrti fewer s-ftudents*. As a -result of informal study,* 'this * 
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or has^c onciuded that the circle arrangement • results not 



I ^ '■ . • > ^ 

only""in greater paretic ipati(5n , bi^ also, in wider . . 

participation than^ the traditional straight row seating , 
arrangement. It also seems safe to say that a teacher is 
perceived as less intimidating when 'he 'is seated in a circle 
w^ith the students rather than behind the f oVsaaJ^and- l^iposing 
symbol of his large desk. White (1953) found that t\\e mere 
presence'oT absence of a ^desk in.a^Octor's office' affects 
the extent to which' a patient^ feels at ease. Wfth t^e desk 
-separating the doctor -and patient.', only ten g£xcent of the 
patients were' perceived to be ,at easfej^when the desk v/as 
removed, th-e percentage o^patients at ease increased to 
fifty-five percent. j ( 

The head position at a table seems to result in 
perceived authontty. In simulated jury selection studies,: 
a trend v/as no^d to elect as foreman the persons .who sat 
at either of tne head positions, (thom.pson , * 1973- P« 50*) 
Since tkese \)OBiti^s seem to possess a built-in image 
'booster, some classr^wft^- experimentation might prove to be 
^interfestifig Perhaps a tether could assign head- positions 
to those students who yight most benefit from an opportunity 
to have lea^^^rship thrust upon thenp. 

Admittedly » the availability of ^research in this area 
is scant; Al^, as 'Robert Sommer has pointed oi)t: "Spatial 
freedom will not insure educational innovation. Presented to 
an unsure and inadequate teadlftr, it will result in greatefr 
efforts at discipline ir; order to keep .people together and 
"on the same track' once t:he fixed rows, of chairs, which 
greatly aided in d^sc*iplino, are elimina tod / The spati.al 



freedom vyill only help -tTiose teachess already committed to 

in<IfviduWL^r -pmall 'group iristructions • or- i^r-illrng to try it." 

.(SommerV1-9'6iyj p. IC^.) • . ■ ' . ' - ' 

• James J'.;;;.Thorffpson has. pleaded for. more information:; 

' V v„ >v.Were is. there evidence 'that most subjects -are . 

best taught to inost students in essentially the 
' ' > same way? That students learn- best when seated 
1 ^ at desk^? TJ:\at a rec tang,u'lar c lassroom ' is- the 

b^est 'spatial^ oiafiguration^ for 'group learning?.^ 
fhatrunifornv^locks of^tim"^ serve each subject 
equally ^well? That ^doors "and ^windows^ are ,in the, 
best possible^ places? ,TiTat X^e color on the. ^alls,^ 
^ • the tiles on the floor, the' shape of' the desks, or 
^ tn'$ height of th^ ceiling have no direc-it bearing 
^ ' .on v/hat and' hov; students perform?^:- These and count- 
less' ol^her unfounded 'assumptions ' were made by th-e . 
planners of most schools and cla.5sr.0Qms. Tha"£ 
^e^cher^s and students have functioned, under these 
ccmiti'ons merely points^up their ^extraordinary* 
adl^tabil^ty . ll^-at these conditions 'frequenfly 
• do affect 'xhe ^teacher'a v/ork and- his students' . 
prOpress is beyorid reasonable doubt (Thompson , . 
1973: pp. 33-3^.) ^ ^ • 7 ^ 



Facial Expression . - * ' , 

Facial expression is used by teachers and students to 
Drm impress^ions of one another;. A'colci hard starQ has long 
be^n^inl^ the j:^ppertoire of teacher's weapons. Similarly, a ^ 
smile cau.be k useful tool, in reinforcing 'desired .student 
behaviors. A teacher can also use student's facial^ expressions 

as a ^valu^le feedback^ device . Jtfhen , for exa^mple, delivering 

'•♦.'/ ^ 

a lecture a teacher -should use student's expressionsyjbo 

/ • \ . ^ ^ . 
'determine whether or not 'to .slow down, speed tip, o'r, in s6me\ 

way modify his presentation'.^^ . ^ , ' ^ : 

feye beKavi-or seems to be of. particular inlportance and 

is genef^ally used by students to indicate ^.whether or^ not 

^they arc open t>a CQmmunica ti qn. This can be observed when 



>4 • - , • • • > 

a teadhgr asks Hhe -c lass a question; stUSents who think'f'thdy ' 

-kn^w the answdr will genially look at the teacher, while*. , 

students who do not Will usuaXlj^/try to^ avoid ^eye contact.. - 

Visual contact with^the instructor appears delated to* 

student comprehension. Jecker , ^ Mab^'oby , and Bgreitrose (I965) 

isolated visual cues^given by students ywhich seemed 




associated with compr'eherfsicm of leci:,ure content duration 
,of looking -at the instxmcXs^j?T^3tKK^^ of looking 

aw^y and 'back, blinking, b^w - raising /and furrowi/ig, etc. 
The authors report 'that te'acl^ers' trained to recognize sucjh 
cues became more agcurate in their jud^m^nts of student 
comprehension 'than did untr^ineXi^eachera . - , '-*^. 

'The results of a study by Breed, Christian3en» ,and ^ 
Larson (197.^) suggest that visual contact witTi tH j.nstructor 
increases attenfiy^ess , which in *turn makes fo^ better 
grades. Students m grougs who weire lool^ed ^t almost continue 




ously by tha. lecturer recj^^ed^higher quiz scores. Those who* 
were, never loo+ced at ra^ed^fhe lecturer /as less- relaxed and ^ 
le^s. st^uatured. / " * 

Exline. (1971 ) reports .that , In response to, a question- 

'naiVe; colle^'^'students said they thought . that they would be 

' ^ ' * . ' , ' ^ . . \ 

mor-e' comfortable, with another w?jo, whe.n^^peaking,- listening, ^ 

arnS sharing mutual silence, looked at thera fifty percent .of' 
the 'time as opposed to one hundrec^ percen1;Sof the time or 
not at all. _ • ' * ' ^ 

, Exline and Eldridge* (1967) -reported that a« speaker ^ho 

as .much, more "fajicrabi^ * 
and -confident" than the same person delLverin^ the ^Benrtic.a'L . 




looked at an audience waS'^perceived as, much, more "f^^^j^rabi^ 
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message while avoiding eye contact. • 

LeCompte ,^nd Rosenfeld (197^)' found thai; a male 
experimenter Vho' looked art subjects whi le ^reading instructions 
was-rated'as "slightly less forma], and less nervjpus" than « 
an. .experimenter who did not lock up while readi*ng. 

Similarly, a study reported in The Spqebh Teacher 
provided documentation for the importance of eye contact i^n / 
*a public speaking situation. Beebe jl97^) reported that an 
increase m the amount of eye contact generated by a^ speaker 
.significantly inj^reased the speaker's credibility in terms 



of qualification and honesty, factors , 

Research dealing with the effects 'of facial expression 
and eye behavTor has been enlightening and further investiga- 
tion should be -encouraged. On the basis of what isralready 
known, one can safely say that these v^iai>l^s' account for 
^!%0Tfte'' c ommunicatior^ in the classroom. 

,, - - tf^ ' 

Vocal Cues ^ 

We are f^onerally aware of some of .the common uses of 
'vdpal cues. People indicate the* ends of declarative sentences 

^ ■ ■ ' / - . V . " 

by lov/ering voice pitch and the dnds' of questions by raising 
it. The vocali^iessage can contrad^'t th^ verbal one and, when 

donie cpnsciously,, is- considered to bQ an indication of 

\ _ ^ 

sarcasm. Vocal cues play a, preeminent part in pepple's .^%Xkr- 

minatibn of whetheii or not">someone is lii^ing to 'them (Wiemann 

and Wiemann, .1975: p. 1^0. • * . . 

Mehrabisfin (^19^73) conducted a prof^ram of research duri'Yig 
which ho used single wordfj, r^reviously ratod a;^ positive, j 
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negative, or neutralr*and prese^|^ them to liste^rs 
utilizing >eAther positive or negative vocal \ones, Ke conr' 
eluded that -listeners ' perceptions of the attitude of a / 
speaker were influenced seven percent by the verbal message 
and thirty-eight percent by the vocal tones which were used. 
While it- is not known whether these estimates would^hold up 
for utterances which are longer than one word, these j^esults 

do hinfat the -importance of. the role which vocal cues play. 

' "... J 

Vocal cues have been 'studied in relation to judgements) ^ 



of speakers* characteristics and judgements of speakers 



ents^^ 



emotions, but the research v/hich is most germane to the 
^conc^rns of thte c lassr^oom- teachers deals jyith the effects of 
vocal -cues upon .listeners' comprehension of the spokan 
material. . _ . * 

Woolbert (1920), in an ear^y study, found that large 
va^riations of rate, force, .pitch and quality produced 
higher levels^f audience retention than did the absence of 
these variations. • ' 

Glasgow (1952), using prose and poetry, compared "good 

.intonation" with "mono-pitch.". Following exposure to these 

tiifferent conditions, listeners were administered multiple- 

choice tests which revealed that "mono-pitch" reduced campre- 

hension by more than ten percent for both prose, and poetry. 

In a similar vein Diehl and Mcponald (1956) found that 
s1rmj|ated breathy and nasal qual,it>es signif icantl-y inter- 

fered with listeners.' con^.prehension . , . 

^ Based on these findings . |i%d othJrs, one may reasonably 



conclude that -serious investigation of tl*e effects of 
teachers' vocal cues could result in, useful pedagogical 
information* • . , / * 

- Posture and Gestures ' * ^ ^ ' ' 

, .Posture a?id';"gestures are used to indij^ate attitudes, 

.status^ affective rfioo.ds, approval, deception, ^warmt-h, and 

other variabl'^ related to classroom^ interaction. A student ' 

who is slouching in his seat s^ds^a very^ different message^, 

^'than/<}he student who lean^forward or sits erect. 

Ekman and Priesen' (196?)^ have suggested that posture 

conveys g^oss^ or (5verall affect ( liking) , -whereas specific 

ertott^ns are communicated^y more discreet ' facial and body 

movements . ' . ^ ' 

^ " , *- .* * 

^ Cognitively, gestures operate to c-larify, contFadict, 
or replace verbal messages. tJestures s erve an , important 

function with regard to regulating the flow of conversation,. 
For example, if^^ student life' talking .in class, single nods 
oi t^J^ Jead frorfi the teacher will likely cause that student 
to contin^ue and perhaps ,elab(^rate. On the other ha^pd^ .many 
successive no"^s of the head will probably cause the student 
to speed up his delivery or conclude his remafks*. ^ 

Empirical research concerning the sefie^^X^ of p.oSturQ 
and gestures in l\\e classroom would likelyHbeveal a wealth 
of practical, information. This new knowledge could be used 
in. the a:nalysis and criticism ^ of pedagogy and in teicher ^ 
education.,, The result wo^lxi be an improvement in t/acher- * 
student communication. ^ / 
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'•Touch * 

" , Tactile communication c^ serve a useful function in 
the classroom. Workers in hospitals and nursing htimes have, 
long been aware of the therapeutic value of a sym;pat^hetic 
touch. There is Empirical support for ^this - point of vie^.* 
Working with psychiatric nurses, Aguilera ,(196?) found 1^fat ' ^ 

.^nurses could elicit more v^bal interaction when they 

touched the patients than when they did not. Pattisdn\ ( 1973) 
found that undergraduate females who were touched during 
aiv-initial counseling interview Engaged in more self- 

♦ exploration than those ,who were not* touched. These findings 
indicate a relationship between touching and talking, and' 
support the notion that tactile closeness^ facilitates 
psychological, interpersonal closeness. 

There is some 'scant evidence that touching- behavior^ - 
can actually increase learning. One recent investigation 
'(Kleinfeld, 1973) has shov/n that when teachers employed 
such behaviors as smiling, touching and close body distance,, 
STTtall children "tended to learn significantly more." Warm 
touching behaviors, however, become lessr ap-propriate' as^ ^ 
sti^nts grow older. Still, with^ oldex st^^dents han^^shaking 
and an occasipr\a]N^pat on the back' couXd prove, effectiv 
'Future experimentation should seek to determine^ the s 




of this variable. 

J .\ ^ ^ ^ 

Time W ' . • ^ 

Though this' has not bqen studied, per se, it seeras' safe"- 
to say that a teacher's use of time has some- nonverbal 
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< comra):inicative value. Consider '^n elementally teacUer whso 
. tells his students that' math is as important as history/, yet 
"devotes rmach more- classroom time to history. His students 

can probably* tell which subject he really thinks ds more 
' important. A' college teacher'may tell his students 1:h&t he 
want's to 'get to. knoW thenj better, Uut if he schedules oAly 
one office hour per week, they are likely t'o be more ' 
influe^nced by the latter message. 
, A teacher al^o communicates by 'the extent to Vhich he 

is punctual for class and by the formality or informality 
ol> the wa^ in which 'he Schedules appointments ("See* you in 
' about an hour"' versus "Meet me atu 2:20.") ^ 



Physi'cal Attractiveness * ^ 



./ r The physical attractiveness of .studen*^s and teachers 

• ."does serve-' to influence classroom interaction. This variable, 

hgwever, is probaToly less deserving of attention than some 

others, since it is not easily manipulated by communicators. 
• / ' • ^ " V, - 

Various studies have explored the effects of personal 

attractiveness. Arojji'son ^r>d Mills (19^5) conclitded from' 

^their research tha,t, a spealker: v;ill be-more effective in 

'influencing audience opinions if he is physically attractive. 

\^J{a^^n (19^9) reportt^d that physical attra|^iv6ness was 

highly ccrrelaiiied with' speaker success. J,n an. educational 

context. Singer- ( 196^) ' found a positive relationship) between 

attractiveness *and glrade point average. Perhaps the most 

practical use of this resea-rch for educators lies in the . 

admonition that they need ^0 bQ*^ aware of these tendencies 

. - j&i • ^ ■ 

1 >• / ■ 



-and should strive to avoid , favoring attractive, ^udents. 

.• .V • • • ,.. ■ ' • ■, • 

Dress ' ^ * . 

Does Xt ma^er what^a teacher' wears- to claes? This ' - 
question, has /been all but. ignored ;by res-earcher^ in education 

^afid crommunication. In an ^t^e^mpt to address . this. 'issue this 

"au^ho^' recently cohduc ted an inyBsti^a,tiori designed "to uncover ^ 
the p,©t6rntip,l-^ ef fleets ^f-'-am^, -of .t-eachera* dreSs jupon 

.students*" perceptions^ o"^; teachers * charactejr^ist ics.^ ' ' . * 
^' Two '^se^^/of -sptimulus/phratograpfhs were p]?epare4. One ^set 
was ^on^risad tif three 'phojogrs.'phs of^a rdsi^e teach'^r; the other* 
y/j^s qrompris*ed: of .^ree phot'ograpHs- aj^Si^emale teacher • In 

,each sfei;^|f tha .tnodels w^e^ ^hown *f^om -;the»^^^clj: down in* relatively 

*irtfo:!rmal , rndderaxB, g.n'd formal, attire * 

A 'njeasur ing inStjrumSjit'.was /.efmpTL'^ed which allowed subjects 
{urtiV^rsity .'students ) to "Lop^K t'he* 'Sti-mulus phonographs *^and 
then 'to T^t-e eac'h ^df the perceived teachers 'on five point- 
ratil^g BQaxes; c-QVe^ring* -ten* Bos<Ltive .charact.erj.^tics of -teachers, 

Fi.f ti^i^'l3ub*j^ects^ ^'e-sponded^ tQ .the phb-tc^grajDhs of, the* male 
teaijhexr ; ^anoth^r* fifty, ^ub'geqts .rated' the photographs of the 
female -teacher/-. \ \' . ^ \ * ' ^ ' , ' 

» . ' . ' * : ^ ^ 

' \ The signi:^i.cant ^ dif ferepcfes obtained in this study sug^gest 
'that a male tea'^Tier . who 'dresses very, informally would enhance 
the probability of being perceived as sympathetic!^ toward 
Students' probletns,^ friendly, and flexible, The^maJ^a teacher 
when . dre-Ssed in the mocierate style was judged be most 



stimulating, and clear. The most 'formally^ drelpsed maje teacher 

^'^ ' , 

was perceived to, be most knoY^ledg^ble j organ^-zed and .well- 
^prepared for class,. ^ . ' ^ *^ " 

The ^ female teacher who dressed very informally was\ 
perceived as very fair, ^ sympathetic ^toward students ' ^ probleipte , 
enthusiastic, fri'endly, flexible, ^hd stimulating. The^emaLe^ 
tl^acher w>i€n moderately d^'essed was jucTged to*be most clear. 
'The, female teaicher , -when dressed in^the most formal style, 
was thought to be wely organized 'and well-prepared' fo'r clas^ 

These results lead to the conclusion that teachers*^ 



^tyle of dress does have some impact, andt' is therefor^ -^et 
another variable whach teachers and classroom interaction 
researchers need to consider. 

r ' ' * " 

ConclusAoq ' * 

. • . • V 

This paper has suggested .that nonverbal communication 

'in the classroom oc6urs throygh the use of distance, physical 

environment, facial ex-pr^ession, vocal cues, posture, gestures, 

toUch, time, physical attrac tivenes.s arid dr"e^s. Subdividing 
' • ) * • - ^ 

the subject in this way implicitly suggests that the author 
feeQ-s nonverbal ' communication in the classrQom ought to be 
studied by looking at -otrie variable at a time. 

To be sure', therfe are/shortcomings to such an approach. 
Clearly isolating a single variable often results in a"" level 
. of artificiality ^nd, in fact, -a distortioYi of^reality. Some 
scholars cogently argue that we can only come to' understand a 

4' ■ 

complex phenomenon by viewing it as a Gestalt. There is rrierit 
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to their argumen-t^ but given- our preger>t state of 

ignorancfe, this author Hs -n^re inclined to*a,gre'e witKr 

Mark Knapp (1972^ who writers that it is necessary to 

divide 'the process and ^tudy the componeijt parts, to understand 

' - - ' , - 

th^m better - so that when we develop methods for studying 
^ »' 
(.^ ' - ' . 

. more ^complex phenomena,, ^ we wi]^l know, a little more about the' 

nature of the parts we are putting together.'' (p, 168S) 

I^t is therefore felt that a sensible approach to the 

Srtudy of communication ' in the ^^lassrobm' entails the investigation 

of one variable at a. time in order ^to discover which are 

salient; »Only w-hen this has been done can .the work of theory 

^building j)roceed to account for^and categorii^e the com-ponew^^^^ 

parts accurately and .rneaningfully. 
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